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HOW MANY WRONGS MAKE A 


GI BILL OF RIGHTS?’ 


PERIODICALS, newspapers, and radio forums are re- 
plete with comments and information regarding some 
yeneficial effects thus far realized through the eduea- 
I ficial effeets tl far lized through tl l 


tional and training benefits section of the “GI Bill of 


Rights” (The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 


1944). There 
critical material regarding this most important sec- 


is, however, a noticeable 


1The opinions expressed in this article are those of 
the author and are not set forth in his capacity as an 
official of the Veterans Administration and, therefore, 
approval of the article or coneurrence in the statements 
by the Veterans Administration is not to be inferred. 

Since this article was originally submitted, Congress has 
enacted a law providing that no federal funds may be 
paid out under the G.I. Bill of Rights for any course of 
training elected or commenced by a veteran subsequent 
to July 1, 1948, which is determined by the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs to be avoeational or recreational in 
character. Actually this is only a partial solution to one 
of the shortcomings in the Bill, since the new law makes 
no reference to the need for obligatory vocational and 
educational counseling. 
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tion of the Bill which seemingly reflects either a gen- 


eral unawareness of its potentialities or a disquieting 


state of complacency and indifference. There are 


many signs to indieate that unless prompt action 1s 
taken to revise and strengthen this section of the GI 
Bill, the nation stands to he deprived of a host of 


invaluable advantages which could otherwise’ be 


realized through such legislation. 
A major shortcoming in the Bill is the failure to 


restrict the purpose for which the edueational and 


used. publie 


training benefits may be Recently, the 


was startled by the news that thousands of veterans 


had exploited their entitlement under the Bill in order 
some recreational or avoeational whim and 


cost to the 


to satisfy 
tremendous financial nation. For 


$200,000,000 of 


at a 


example, over publie funds have al- 


ready been paid out for pilot-training courses alone 


and comparatively large sums for ballroom dancing 
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‘ ) u a ntace 
10 per cel of all veterans 
ee ¢ ere ! l er the GI Bull 
l t ! it eounse r through the 
\ ! ! ! On the other hand 100 per 

e be nit nes nder Public Law 16 
ne ‘r vocational rehabilitation of 
‘ e be required by the provisions 
to une Oo ( ent before ti ning 

e 

14 ( ) GI Bill trainees have 
eir ti ! he re 1t W con pleted or 
ent exhausted, while only 29 per cent ot 
iblic v 16 trainees have dropped out before 
! their rehabilitation training. The ad- 
enjoyed by the latter group is probably due 
( e to the counseling received. More- 
true extent of that advantage may be greater 
15 per cent differential would indicate, for in 
Lanes ( ened ¢ abilities may have neces- 
nportant cause of many terminations of GI 
ning the veteran’s lack of the special 
aptitudes, or personality traits essential to 
in the training program. It should also be 


addition to the large numbers of 
failed to complete their training 


this reason, hundreds of thousands of other 


trainees probably will experience failure after 


pleted lengthy and expensive training. 


rroup will be those individuals who eventually 


to their sorrow that they lack the peculiar 
ons required for success on the job itself. 

r almost certain consequence ol the unlimited 

of GI Bill 

between the 

‘{ individuals trained for jobs in certain oe- 

; and the The 


Labor Statisties recently indicated that in 


now allowed veterans in the use 


benefits will be an imbalance 


need for their services. 


iture, barring unforeseen circumstances, 
babl I] be a surplus of qualified applicants 
n the field of engineering—the most popular 


objec chosen by veterans in training. 
er hand, there are signs of imminent acute 
} Sy] tte n E ca 
] j th Cor tee ¢ Ve 
Hous Representatives, Eightieth Con 
S Relating to Veterans’ Flight 
Courses under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
I., Februar 1948, pp. 42-47. 
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shortages of qualified personnel for other less “gl: 


orous,” yet very essential and profitable, occupati 
Indeed, the outlook is anything but bright. For att 
being deprived of the services of hundreds of t! 
sands of veterans who, during :¢ 


labor 


training at 


shortage, are engaged in lengthy courses 


publie expense, the nation, instead 
eventually reaping the benefits of costly training | 
vided these veterans, may rather be confronted 
the disheartening task of trying to tind something f 
them to do. 

Obviously these costly weaknesses in the GI Bil 
be rectified at First of all the | 


should once. 


should be so amended that only such training as can 


be shown to bear an important relationship either t 


a veteran’s present occupation or suitable vocational 


But sueh 


must be dratted with eare to avoid the possibility 0! 


objective will be allowed. an 


a narrow, unfortunate interpretation which would r 


period of sever 


} 


amendment 


sult in granting authorization only for such training 


as appears to have a direct and immediate reference to 


a specific occupational objective and, consequently, 


a denial of authorization for training courses which 


veterans may 
their recognized cultural values. 


Another necessary change in the GI Bill is on 


rightfully wish to pursue merely tor 


which would require all prospective trainees to undergo 


a process of educational and voeational counseling 
At present this is available on a voluntary basis 
through facilities provided by the Veterans Adminis 
tration in co-operation with colleges, universities, and 
city boards of edueation. Perhaps it would be well to 
explain that such a requirement would not result in 


The 


average cost for each veteran counseled at a Veterans 


any great additional outlay of federal funds. 


Administration guidance center is only about $20, 
which is less than the registration fee charged by most 
colleges and universities. 

Congress has finally strengthened the GI Bill by 
granting an increase in the subsistence allowances paid 
But it 


stand why Congress, realizing the costly effects of a 


to veterans in training. is diffieult to under 
discrepancy, for even a short space of time, between 
the amount of the subsistence allowances and actual 
living costs, neglected to take the needed precautionary 
step of providing that the Veterans Administration 
be authorized and required at specific intervals, say of 
not more than three months, to adjust the amount 
of the subsistence allowances to the extent necessary 
to keep them in line with the current cost-of-living 
index as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
As long as such a provision is lacking in the Bill, and 
if the inflationary trend persists, it is certain that 
another lag will oeeur and with it additional casualties 


among student veterans. 
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e shorteomings in the GI Bill which have been 
idered thus far, it should be noted, relate to those 
ins Who have actually begun to use their eduea- 
‘| entitlements. The number in this group com- 
ses only a fraction of the total group of some 
10,000 potentially eligible veterans for whom the 
ational-and-training-benefits section of the GI Bill 
; intended to serve both as an expression of the 

in’s gratitude for the sacrifices made in its behalt 
d also as a means of tiding many of these veterans 
er the period of economic depression which was 
nerally anticipated as the inevitable consequence ot 
; country’s readjustment from the things of war to 
se of a peacetime economy. The fact that in over 
three-year period only a fraction of the group ot 
ligible veterans have begun to use their edueational 


titlement suggests the need of further study and 


ossible revision of the Bill. 
First, it would seem imperative that immediate 


tion be taken to amend the provisions in the Bill 


‘warding the time limits during which veterans must 


begin and complete their training. Under the present 


yrovisions of the Bill, uniess a veteran is in a position 
begin his training within the next three years, any 


titlement he now has will automatically be forfeited. 


‘here is a possibility, however, that within the next 
few years this nation may find itself engulfed in a 
evere business recession. Since the Bill was origi- 
nally intended to meet such a contingency, but for- 


tunately has thus far served a more positive purpose, 


seems only reasonable that the time limits be 
extended. 

An extension of the time limits would also increase 
the chances that many more veterans, who, except for 
the fact that temporary circumstances have thus far 
prevented their doing so, would be able to enjoy 
the advantages of advanced education or training 
which they have earned and which they would other 
wise never be able to afford. 

Although many more veterans will stand to benefit 
from such a revision of the Bill, the fact still remains 
hat millions of other eligible veterans probably will 
never be able to take advantage of any of the train- 
ing opportunities provided by the Bill as it now stands. 
Included in this large group are those disabled vet- 
erans whose physical or mental handicaps are so 
severe that they cannot conceivably be rehabilitated to 
the point where they will be able to discharge the 
luties and responsibilities of their former occupation 
or even to function in a sheltered workshop. Conse- 
juently, they are foreed to depend solely on the little 
compensation that they receive for the support of 
themselves and their families. Even if this compensa- 
tion may insure for them and their families the bare 
minimum of life’s essentials, it is quite unlikely that 
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they will be able to accumulate any savings at all, 
much less in an amount sutiicient to enable them to 
provide their children with the edueation and training 
that they will need in order to compete successfully 
in the job market and to funetion effectively as 
citizens in this increasingly complex society. 

The outlook tor the “handicapped” children of those 
servicemen who tailed to return at all is even more 
discouraging. In addition to suffering the complete 
and inealculable loss of one parent, these unfortunate 
children cannot, in the majority of cases, even hope to 
receive the full care and attention which they should 
ordinarily get from their mothers. These women are 
usually forced to obtain work outside the home in 
order to supplement their small and inadequate pen- 
sions, Which, by the way, stand to be decreased once 
their children attain the age of 18—just at the time 
when many of these children would be ready to profit 
from advanced education or training. Toward these 
“handicapped” children the nation has special re- 
sponsibility. If, instead of merely paying lip service 
to the memory ol the fathers of sueh children, the 
people of this country recognized the full extent of 
their responsibility toward these children, as well as 
the necessity of safeguarding the future publie wel- 
fare, then immediate action would be taken either to 
amend the GI Bill, or, if necessary, to pass new legisla 
tion in order to permit the children of deceased service- 
inen or disabled veterans to utilize the educational 
benefits which their fathers earned at so great a price. 

It should be understood, of course, that along with 
the provision for the transfer or granting of entitle- 
ment benefits to these children further steps should 
be taken to insure that (1) each of these children has 
the advantage of sound educational and voeational 
guidance prior to entering upon a course of education 
or training, (2) continued Federal subsidization of 
such edueation or training be contingent upon satis- 
factory performance, and (3) in addition to the pay- 
ment of an adequate subsistence allowance to the stu- 
dent while in training, an additional allowance be 
paid to his family when circumstances indicate the 
need for it, so that the student’s family may not 
suffer from the lack of the financial support which it 
would normally receive from the student, if he were 
gainfully employed. The importance of this last 
measure cannot be overemphasized, although it ap- 
pears to be one that is universally neglected by those 
who would assist deserving and promising students. 

In connection with this proposed legislation pro- 
vision should also be made to extend educational and 
training benefits to the widows of deceased service 
men and, in some cases, to the wives of severely dis 
abled veterans. Through the training opportunities 
thus afforded them these women could acquire re 
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! eh the nd the nation sorely 
Need | ( to being yared lifetime of 
ng Cl | tasks, they could also secure 

r the lves and their children a greater measure 

of life’s ¢ ntials and pleasures than would ever be 
ble ich meager pensions as they now receive, 


the advisability and necessity of 
fer of GI Bill training benetits to 
the childret r wives of disabled or deceased service- 
grounds that such action, in addition to 
erving hu initarian purpose, will also make pos- 
opment of skilled artisans, professional 
there 


workers, and enlightened civie leaders, then 


be no iustitiable reason why the right 
of transfer of their training benefits should not also 


be granted to some nondisabled veterans whose chil- 


“handicapped” as a result of economie clr- 


report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education® we note the disturbing fact that 
“in 1945, when the total national income was tar 
greater than in any previous period in our history, 
half ot the ehildren under eighteen were vrowing up 
in families which had a eash ineome of $2,530 or less.” 
It is obvious that with such low income the parents of 
these children will be fortunate, if they can provide 
their children with even the barest of life’s necessities, 
not to mention the advantages of a higher edueation. 


’ 


‘Higher Edueation for American Democracy,’’ Vol. 
I, Establishia ] the Goals. A Report ot the President ’s 
Commission on Higher Edueation. Washington, D. C.: 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947, p. 28. 


oe eae 


NO 7s 


Higher Edu 


recommends as one means of coping with this 


The President’s Commission on 


ation, that a national scholarship program, supported 
by Federal funds, be established in order to insur: 
the advantages ot a higher education will not }y 
denied to promising and talented American 
because of economic circumstances. One way ot 
plementing this suggestion would be the prompt en- 
actment of legislation that would permit any veterar 
of World War II who has not already exhausted his 
educational entitlement under the GI Bill, and does 
not intend to do so, to transter this entitlement to one 
or more of his children to be used in pursuing a cours: 
of education or training beyond the secondary ley 
Such legislation, in addition to making possible th: 
development of skills and talents which would other- 
wise be lost to the nation, probably will serve another 
beneficial and more immediate purpose, namely, t! 
of forestalling another drive for a eash bonus which 
may have wasteful and inflationary consequences. 
Naturally, the costs involved in strengthening and 
extending the educational and training benefits of the 
GI Bill of Rights will be high. But there is much at 
stake. 
whether we can afford the increased expenditures in- 


The issue, therefore, is not that of determining 


volved but rather of realizing that we cannot afford 
not to afford them. 


4‘‘Wigher Education for American Demoeracy,’’ Vol. 
II, Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity 
A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu 
cation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947, pp. 51-55. 





QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN EDUCATION 

THERE appears to be a growing consciousness that 
to increase the facilities for edueation and the number 
of students taking advantage of them fulfills only a 
part of the program of education in a democracy. 
The United States has been more successful than any 
other country in the world in increasing the quantity 
of education. It is significant that since the end of 
the war—perhaps as a consequence of what was 
learned during the war and the new position of the 
nation in world affairs—two new notes have been 
sounded. The first of these is a movement to promote 
arch for talent. 


the importance of improving the quality of education. 


the se The second is an emphasis on 


The two movements are, of course, intimately con- 
nected with each other. The Harvard Report on 
“General Education in a Free Society” in the state- 
ment that the high school is too fast for the slow and 


too slow for the fast issued a challenge to edueators, 


to which they have not yet responded as far as the 


able students are concerned. The appointment by thie 
U. S. Commissioner of Education of a committee to 
see what can be done for three million boys and girls 
who seem to be getting little or nothing out of their 
stay in high school is a move in the right direction, 
if the committee considers also the larger question 
whether the comprehensive high school is the best typ: 
of organization to meet the varied interests and abili- 
ties of youth. 

The issue is neither easy nor simple of solution, 
particularly when it comes at a time when the enroll 
ments in high schools and colleges are increasing and 
the recruitment of teachers is beset with all sorts o! 
difficulties. At the 26th Annual Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers, held at the University of Chicago 
early in July, R. Wendell Harrison, vice-president 
and dean of faculties at the university, discussed the 
“ceneral, state-wide, nation-wide, world-wide proble: 
of improving the quality of high-school education.” 
He did not minimize the difficulties when he said: 
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quantity road has been a long one, travelled so 
when we turn back to seek the quality we one 
r, cries of dismay and howls of protest are lik: 

d from the not-too-comprehending public, fro: 

‘ groups in the community, the alumni, and others 
e a real, but misguided, paternal interest in th 

its welfare. 


tion and 


Before the further expansion of education whic 
to be planned for the near future, it may be 
part of wise statesmanship to consider the funda- 
tal question has the inerease in the quantity 
education been accompanied by equal concern for 
taining its quality? It may be a sound plan to 
nsolidate this position before advancing further. 


I. L. K. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF 
LIBRARIANS 

\r the annual institute of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, held on August 16 and at- 
tended by 150 librarians and deans of library schools, 
Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the social sciences at the uni- 
versity, stated that the key to improved professional 
education lies in better methods of selecting students 
nd more adequate preparation on the undergraduate 
nd advanced levels. In view of the major purpose 
of librarianship—publie enlightenment—edueation for 

e profession requires both breadth and depth in 
rder to render the kind of professional service and 
eadership that contribute markedly to the advance- 
ment of civilization. 

Professions need two kinds of graduate work—one 
to educate the scholar who will contribute fundamental 
knowledge and methodology for attacking the critical 
problems of the profession, and the other to educate 

high-level practitioner with a deeper and broader 
understanding than can be provided in the initial 
period of education. Students selected for advanced 


training should have their courses integrated with 
hose that offer a general program of education for 
ife and continuation courses after graduation. 


Not by adding more and more specific material to the 
irriculum, not by raising the qualifications of its mem 
ers in purely numerical terms can professional educa- 
tion be made adequate. It must be done by improving 
he selection of students, the quality of preparation, and 

developing appropriate continuation of education and 
lvaneed graduate work. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


THE president of the College Physical Education 


Association, Lloyd M. Jones, has issued a statement 


to presidents of colleges and universities on the subject 


and hygiene. 


credit for military training in physical education 
Attention is drawn to the desirability 
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of considering carefully the relationship between mili- 


tary-training experience and physical training in col 


leges. The statement is made that experience In n ill- 
tary service Is not equivalent to an appropriate phys- 


ical education program on the col eve level. The asso- 


ciation recommends: 1. that, before any blanket credit 
or excuse is given, the experiences in physical training 
and hygiene while in military service be examined in 
each case and equivalence in amount and kind be 
veteran who has been dis- 


determined; 2. that each 


abled in the service be interviewed and examined eare- 


fully to determine (a) if an individualized program 
of recreation therapy will be helpful to him, (b) if 
either the normal or special program of physical edu- 
cation should be deferred for the time being, and (¢) 
if physical education should be removed permanently 
from the student’s schedule. 

The association, believing that, regardless of what- 


ever military or naval units are established at the 
college, physical education can best be conducted by 
the physical-education department, recommends “that 
military training should not be substituted for phys- 
ical edueation, and that physical education be con 
ducted by the college department organized on the 


campus for this purpose.” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY, TO SURVEY EDUCATION IN 
PUERTO RICO 


WILLARD S. ELSBREE, executive officer of the Teaeh- 
ers College Institute of Field Studies, 


that the college will begin a 


has announced 
year-long survey of the 
September. 
the 


Edueation, represented 


educational Puerto Rico in 
Plans for the 


Puerto Rican Department o 


svstem of 


survey have been approved by 


by its commissioner, Francisco Collazo. A prelimi- 
nary investigation of Puerto Riean educational prob- 
lems will be made by the planning committee—Gordon 


Hollis L. C 


which 


N. Mackenzie, director, iswell, associate 
Dr. Elsbree 


Rico on September 12. 


dean, and will leave for Puerto 


The survey will give special attention to six specifie 


areas: 1. objectives and procedures in elementary and 


secondary education; 2. provisions for vocational edu- 


cation: 3. the relation of school buildings and the 


school-building program to the curriculum; 4. eur- 


riculum evaluation; 5. factors affecting child develop- 
ment and the curriculum; 6. the language of instrue- 
tion—English or Spanish. 

Jackground data will be supplied to the survey 
staff by 64 Puerto Rican students now at Teachers 
College. Motion pictures will also be used to brief 
the staff regarding the economic, social, and cultural 
life of the island. The planning committee will confer 


with the department of education, civic and profes- 
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ol rroups, and others interested in the educational 
needs ob the and, and members of the survey staff 
wil vend vary eneths of time gathering data and 
consultin th the professional personnel of the 

( ( Puerto Rico 

Ihe f cor of Ruth Cunningh spe- 
( ere not ¢ ld 0 hand deve op ent 
to the eu orence B, Stratemever and Alice 
Miel, experts on elementary-school edueation; William 
B. Featherstone, aut ority on econdary-sehool eur 

I] 1 LL. Forkner, head of the department 
of business and vocational education; and Aileen T. 
Kitchin, specialist in language problems. Marcella 
B. Lawler will ist the director and participate in 
the ly ¢ econdary schools. It is expected that a 
report be completed not later than July 1, 1949. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

Ni York State Edueation Department has 

authorized the est tblishment ot ten boards ot ¢o op 

tional services in various parts of the 


State Kach board will operate within the supervisory 


school-district boundaries. Loeal school districts are 
empowered under the new intermediate-school-district 
law to pool their resources under the board of co 


operative edueational services to provide additional 
services such as nursing, dental hygiene, psychological 
testing, vocational training, and guidance counseling. 
ill be of great importance in improving 
opportunitie of children in the areas concerned. 
Their efforts may pave the way for co-operation on a 
much broader basis by formation of intermediate- 
school district 

The boards ol ¢o operative services will be elected 
by the school directors, boards of education members, 
and trustees of various units within each supervisory 
district. The newly authorized boards will be set up 
lowing areas: 
Westchester County, first supervisory district (district 
Robert E. Bell); Westchester County, 
second supervisory district (Harold E. Hollister); Suf- 


first supervisory district (Harry B. Ward) ; 


perintendent, 


folk County, 
Suffolk County, second supervisory district (Walter M. 


Ormsby Suffolk County, third supervisory district (A. 


Notes ad News 


VoL. 68, No. 175 


M. Jones 


win Shoemaker 


; Oneida County, first supervisory district 
Lewis County, fourth supervisory 
trict (A. Winfield Trainor) ; Genesee County, first 
visory district (George Barber) ; Genesee County, s 
supervisory district (Jared L. M. Uphill); and Fran 
County, fourth supervisory district (John F. Byr 
Except for the village and city superintendencies, all 


Genesee, Suffolk, and Westchester counties will be s 


by boards of co-operative educational services. 


NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES 
APPOINTED 
GOVERNOR Dewey has appointed the following 
temporary trustees for the newly ereated New York 
State University: Oliver C. Carmichael, president 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Tea 
ing, chairman; Arthur H. Dean, lawyer, Oyster B: 
John F. 


Hawley Donnelly, vice-president, State Federation « 


Brosnan, lawyer, New York City; Bett 


Labor, and secretary, Advisory Board of Voeation 
Edueation, New York City; 


Charles Garside, lawyer, chairman, State Commission 


Edueation, Board of 


against Diserimination, New York City; Norman 5. 
Goetz, lawyer, president, Hospital Council of Great 
New York, and director, Adult Edueation Council, 
New York City; Frederick F. 
member, Administrative Board, Hebrew Union Col 


Greenman, lawyer, 


lege School ot Religious Edueation, New York City; 
George E. Haynes, secretary emeritus, Department ot 
Race Relations, Federal Couneil of Churches, and co 
founder, National Urban League for Social Service 
among Negroes, New York City; Irving Langmui 
phy sicist, associate director, General Eleectrie Research 
Laboratories, Schenectady; Paul Klapper, president 
emeritus, Queens College, New York City; Earl J. 
Machold, president, Niagara Hudson Power Corpora 
tion, and trustee, Syracuse University; Frank C. 
Moore, state controller and trustee, Hobart and Wil 
liam Smith Colleges; Edward N. Scheiberling, lawyer 
and former National Commander of the American 
Legion, Albany; Henry Sherwood, master, New York 
State Grange, and an overseer, National State Grange, 
Pine Plains. 

The board will manage the newly created state uni 
versity and will plan for the future development ot 
higher education in New York State. 





Report on inerease in membership for week ending 
se ptember 6: 1. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


C. E. Bren, whose appointment as acting presi- 


dent, University of Tennessee (Knoxville), was re- 


ported in ScHoou AND Society, August 24, 1946, has 


been named president. 


FREDERICK SAMUEL Hutz, head of the department 
of animal production, University of Wyoming (Lara- 
mie), has been appointed president, North Dakota 
Agricultural College (Fargo). 
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the First Chureh of the Nazarene (Detroit), as 


Kankakee, Ill.), September 1. 


WitrorD EF. KAUFMANN, formerly head of the di 
rtment of chemistry, Carleton College 
Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.). Others serving in 


nistrative posts will be Arthur G. Mehl, assistant 
] 


ailil 


siness manager, who will also serve as instructor 


aecounting, and Theodore B. Pratt, director of 


11 


sublic relations, who will teach in the department ol 


Other appointn ents 
Meadows 


assistant professors, Don Huddleston 


English and journalism as well. 
re as follows: associate professor, Paul FE. 
athematies) ; 

physical education) and Orrington Ramsey (Eng 

sh); instructors, Ralph T. Clark (history); Mrs. 

Roy Christoph (voice); Milton James Edie (Geology 
nd Geography); Teresa Santandreu (Spanish); and 


Katherine Greer (English). 


Harotp G. BAspDEN has been appointed dean of 
men, Mississippi College (Clinton), where he will also 
continue as professor of sociology but with a light- 


ened teaching load. 


ErMA L. SAMBROOK has been appointed to the posi 
tion of dean of women and teacher of French at 


Susquehanna University (Selinsgrove, Pa.). 

WILLIS LyNN TOMPKINS has assumed his duties as 
men, Ohio University (Athens), 
Dean Maurel Hunkins. Mr. 


Tompkins during the past two years had served in a 


assistant dean of 


where he will assist 


similar position at the University of Kansas. 


SIsteR Mary Cortona, who has been principal of 
the high school of Mount St. Clare College, Clinton 
(Iowa), for several years, has been appointed dean 
of the academy and college, and registrar of the col- 
lege. She succeeded Sister Mary Cleary Regis, who 
was elected Mother General of the Third Order of 
St. Francis in July. Sister Mary Rupert will serve 


as high school principal and prefect. 


ALBERT H. 


matical statistics, Stanford University, has been ap- 


30WKER, assistant professor of mathe- 


pointed acting director of the newly authorized de- 
partment of statistics that will be instituted this fall. 
The department was created to meet the growing need 
for competent statisticians in government, industry, 
Meyer A. Girshick, research statis 
tician for the government research project, RAND, 


and universities. 


in Santa Monica, has been named professor of sta- 
tistics. Members of the university staff who will co- 
operate with the new department include: Eugene L. 
Grant, professor of economics of engineering; Quinn 


MecNemar, professor of psychology and edueation; 


[ue REVEREND SELDEN DEE KELLEY, former pastor 


ed the post of president, Olivet Nazarene Collece 


(Northfield, 


nn.), has been appointed vice-president and dean, 
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Willis H. 


Rich, professor of biology; Paul B. Simpson, acting 


George Polya, protessor of mathematies; 
assistant professor of economies; Holdbrook Working, 
protessor of price and statisties, Food Research In 
sti: ute; William A. Spurr, professor of business sta 
and Frank W. 


tistics, Graduate School ol Business: 


Weymouth, protessor ol physiology. 


WILLIAM VON Fiscuer, professor of chemistry, Case 
Institute of Technology (Cleveland), has been ap 
pointed head ot the departn ent of chemustry and 


chemieal engineering to sueeeed Carl F. Prutton. 


KURTLEY FLETCHER MarTueEr, professor of geology, 
Harvard University, has been named the first national 
president of the Foundation for Integrated Edueation, 
Ine., an organization established in the fall of 1947 
by educators and laymen “to further efforts directed 
at the unity of knowledge.” Carl Jung recently sent 
a message from Zurich saying he would accept spon 
sorship of the foundation. Among edueators in this 
country who are sponsors are Kenneth I. Brown, 
president, Denison University (Granville, Ohio); J. 
Hillis Miller, president, University of Florida; and 
Herbert L. 


(Lewisburg, Pa.). 


Spencer, president, Bucknell University 


W. I. GrIFFitH, educational adviser, radio station 
W OT, Iowa State College (Ames), |} 
to the Board of Trustees of the National Society tor 


Crippled Its The 


~ heen appointed 


Children and Adu appointment 
was made in recognition of Mr. Griffith’s “many years 


ol work on behalf ol crippled people In [owa.”’ 


JOSEPH KAPLAN, ‘professor of physics, University 
of California (Los Angeles), has been appointed to 
one of the Sigma Xi national lectureships for 1948—19, 
Other national lecturers will be Ei Artin, Princeton 
University, mathematics; Arnold Gesell, Yale Univer- 
sity, child psychology; H. J. Muller, Indiana Univer 
and C. B. van Neil, Stanford 


University, microbiology. 


sity, radiation genetics; 


THe following are among a number of promotions 


at the University of Pittsburgh as reported under date 
of July 30: to professorships, J. Warren Nystrom 
(geography ) and Ferd E. Curtis (English); to asso 
ciate professorships, M. F. Dull (chemistry), Robert 
X. Graham (English, in charge of courses in journal 
ism), Buell B. Whitehill, Jr. 
courses in speech), Demas F. 
W. Montroll (mathematics), David Halliday (phys 
ics), Louis W. H. Johnston (political science), and 
Robert A. Patton (psychology 


fessorships, Robert Levine (chen istry), 


(English, in charge of 


Barnes (history), Elhott 


); and to assistant pro- 
William S. 


Tacey (speech), and Fr: nees M. Hanson (geography * 


CoLGATE UNIvERSITyY (Hamilton, N. Y.) has re 








ons hers of the 

Alfred S. Brow chem 

( ! I] vy (pl es), William ¢ 

( ! 1) dW rr ne nd John 

( \ { soclate professorships 
I] ! Russell F. Sp Knelish) 

Lod rray ), George J. Mundt and 

( Kk. W (it Ravmond J. Mvyers and 
Robert EK. Todd, Jr. (zoolo ,and Douglas K. Read 
nt professorships, Charles 


n J. D ( tics), F. Leonard Reinwald 

psvcholo . Hans J. Rudas (musie), and Ronald 
\I | clence). 

| taff of the School of Business Administration, 

e Unive of Buffalo, has been augmented by the 

ng appointments: Lorne T. Morgan, visiting 

( n ! relations; James Sehindler, 

or of accounting; Eva Mueller and 

( rl Pe B . Instructors in economies; Louis 

Yavoda, lecturer in) industrial relations; Paul J. 

\\ n, lecturer in business law; and C. Lloyd 

Frat Will E. Mason, lecturers in economies. 

Margaret Jane Esehner has been named = assistant 


otessor in the department of art and in the School 


Mdueation, and in the College of Arts and Sciences 


( llowing have been appointed to instructorships: 
Olga Demo art), Edward Man and Frank Sender 
stein iD Cs Leo B. Lathroum (chemistry ), and 

nS. Oble (german ) 


Ky M » A. Ka I ssoclate 


protessor ol in 


{ 


psychology, University of Tennessee, has been 
professor of personnel and c¢on- 
tant and research specialist on personnel problems, 
Business Administration, Syracuse (N. Y.) 


University, to sueceed William Kendall who has ae- 


cepted a post as personnel director for the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad. Paul R. Klohr has been named 
stunt professor of edueation in the preservice pro 


of the School of Edueation. 


re following appointments recently an- 


nounced by Marietta (Ohio) College: 


were 
assistant pro- 
Carnell 


Gifford 


fessors, Lyndon B. Tewksbury and Paul H. 
Albert R. 
Gawthrop (economics and business 
Frederick H. 


Harold MeDowell (sociology), and Phyllis Brownell 


(cher IStry - and 
Paul R. 


ration), 


instructors, 


inis Jackson (history), 
Bell (English). 

ue following appointments have been reported by 
he Washington State Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion: Wendell C. Allen, former director of the bureau 
of training, United States Merchant Marine Academy 
(Kingsport, N. Y.), has been appointed supervisor of 


fuldance services; 


Joyce Cooper, formerly of State 
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(Cortland, N. 
Ross E. 
sistant superintendent, Lexington School for the D 
(New York City), 
capped children; John E. 


Teachers College Y.), supervisor 


elementary education ; Hamilton, former 
director of edueation for han 
Hansen, former direct 
of visual edueation, Institute of Inter-Ameri 
Affairs 

rials; Phyllis Love, recent graduate student, sup: 


(Brazil), consultant on instructional mat 
visor of elementary education; Boydie Rich, suy 
visor of certification, succeeding Evelyn Spencer, 

tired; Harold Silverthorn, recent graduate student 
supervisor of school-building facilities; and J. Burto: 
Vasché, former assistant professor of secondary e 

ention, San Diego (Calif.) State College, director « 


publieations. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND Mopestus ALBERT WIRTNER, O.S.B 
nationally known entomologist, died on August 30 
Father Wirtner had been 
Latrobe, 


the age of eighty-six. 
member of the Benedictine Community at 
Pennsylvania, for 67 years and had served as a priest 
for 62 years. He held parochial charges in Pitts 
burgh, Colorado, and various parts of Western Pen 

He was nationally known for his entomo 
logical research and interest in local history. In 190s 
Western Pennsylvan 


sylvania. 


he published a check list of 
Hemiptera. He had also written on the archaeolos 
and Indian history of Cambria County and the history 


of Catholic Churches in that county. 


Tue REVEREND Firmvus Epwarp, vice-president and 
dean, La Salle College, Philadelphia, from 1925 t 
1928, died on August 29 at the age of seventy-sever 
He was a member of the Brothers of the Christian 
School and began his teaching career at St. Vineent’s 
School, Baltimore. For 17 years he taught at the Cal 


vert Hall College, Baltimore. 


SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY, internationally known 
archaeologist, died on September 2 at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, at the age of sixty-five. From 1909 to 1914 
Dr. Morley engaged in field work in Central America 
and Mexico for the School of American Archaeology ; 
from 1915 to 1917 he was research associate, and in 
1918 became associate of the Carnegie Institution; 
from 1924 to 1940 he was director of the Chichen Itza 
Project. He specialized in Mayan hieroglyphic writ 
ing and general problems of Middle American archa 


ology. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD, the distinguished historian, 
died on September 1 at the age of seventy-three. Dr. 
Beard served as adjunct professor (1907-10), asso 
ciate professor (1910-15) and professor of politics 
(1915-17), Columbia University. He was director, 
Training School for Publie Service, New York (1917 
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een 


itrobe. 
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logy; 
nd in 
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§ nd ady ser, 


y (1922). 


Institute for Municipal Research, 


Through his extensive list of books 


4 


\merican history and 


through his teaching Dr. 


exercised a great influence on students and 


hers of the subject. 


yming Events 
E Thirtieth National Recreation Congress will be 
(Nebraska). The 


‘am will inelude all day sessions for recreation 


September 26-30, in Omaha 


park executives and for church leaders, rural 





lers, and leaders for small communities, and daily 
vity sessions in arts and crafts, music, folk danc 


social recreation, and drama. 


Shorter Papers. 
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THE Edueational Reeords Bureau announees that 
the Thirteenth Annual Edueation 
held in New York City. 


ence will be 


il Conterence will be 
October 28-29. This ceonter 
sponsored by t 


ie American Couneil on 


Edueation and the Educational Reeords Bureau. The 


keynote speaker for the dinner will be President 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, Columbia University. 


THE fourth annual Speech Correction Conference, 
nurses and workers in 
will be held at the 


29-30, 


attended by teachers, parents, 
public health and special education, 
aeeording to 


Wells of the 


University of Missouri, October 
an announcement from Dr. Charlotte G. 


university. 





IT TAKES TIME FOR CHILDREN TO LEARN 


GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 


Unive rsity of Mich igan 


THE lamentable ignorance of college students con 
erning American historical events, as revealed by the 
tudy made a few years ago by the Committee on 
\merican History in Schools and Colleges, stirred up 
lite a furor for a while and brought forth scores of 

ticles of explanation and defense. The more recent 

vey of schools by Benjamin Fine of The New York 
Times onee again produced quite a shock to parents 
nd to some school administrators. Editor Fine con 
cluded: “Our schools were not bombed as were the 
Kuropean schools. But nearly two years after the end 
of the war they are being wrecked just as surely as 
though they had been blasted by heavy bombers.” 
And some of the chief wrecking agencies are the ag- 
eressive thieves of time which are making ever widen 
ing inroads into a few hours allotted for pupil learn- 
ing. Without being fully aware of what they are doing 
many chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, church 
and civie organizations, commercial agents, athletic 
associations, debating societies, and other well-mean- 
ng groups of intelligent citizens are rendering it 
nearly impossible for schools to protect a sufficient 
amount of school time for boys and girls to do their 
studying and learning. Time allotted in the regular 
schedule for school seems to be so abundant that even 
on the slightest provocation administrators declare 
skip days, holidays, church days, contest days, ete., 
ete. There is no special virtue in time itself, yet a 
certain amount of protected time is necessary for im- 
nature children to form learning habits of the right 
sort. The situation is really becoming quite serious 
in many schools without parents, teachers, or pupils 
being aware of the Niagara toward which they are 


slowly but surely drifting. 





One of the basie laws of learning stresses the im- 


portance of time in the learning process. It is really 
too bad that a parent cannot say when his child reaches 
18, “Now I will have him edueated. I hereby will that 


my son or daughter shall be able to read English 
quickly and with understanding; that he shall be able 
to write his native language correctly and be able to 
express his thoughts suecinetly; that he shall have a 
workable acquaintance with science and mathematics 
and other fields of knowledge useful to him in a mod- 
Also, I hereby wi/l that my ehild shall 


have good habits of work and study; that he shall have 


ern world. 


good health, a wholesome personality, and that he shall 
What a 
And 


dise in whieh thou- 


be able to get along amicably with people.” 
lovely world it would be if that could happen! 
that is just the kind of fools’ para 
sands of thoughtless citizens, fond parents, 


hopeful 


pupils, and indifferent teachers are living. A rude 
awakening awaits them some day 

Many schools do protect all school time for chil 
dren. Teachers insist that pupils come to school on 
time, that they remain in school the full time an 
nounced as the school day, that the entire time allotted 
for study and recitation as well as for planned activi 
ties be allowed every pupil and teacher, and that inter 


W hen 


friends come to the school to eall pupils out of class 


ruptions be held to the absolute minimum. 


or study hall; when thoughtless parents eall up to 


have Susie excused for a half day sometimes on the 


indifferent or un 


e@XCUSeS 5 when ul 
100] to 


sorts of 


flimsiest 
scrupulous agents of various sorts go to the sel 
interview members of the teaching staff; when sales 


men for rings, pins, class programs, photographs, 
magazines, “trips to Washington,” ete., break in on 
the school, the right-minded administrator kindly but 
firmly explains that school time is of necessity limited, 


ature children can best 


that now is the time when imn 


? 
possible to 


vet an education, and that it will not be 
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1 n » mention legal holiday 
( vhic just were t counted 
, , ep 4 } , 
In tl copybooks of former days pup! were ae 
‘ ‘ Pros stin on the thiet of 
It till but it has many rivals today in- 
( | unscrupulous, blood-thirsty, vig- 
] . of these make poor little “pro 
fe { ‘ ta] => 
pear in rn eant. Li us take OOK 
e mie hleve oO I n (1) Tr: Kl pupl S 
hool and classes to run errands for teacher 
’ , ’ 
( nd friends 2) Calling pupils from classes 


ver the telephone, to visit with neighbors and 


ete. (3) Cutting in on classes over the publie 

to make announcements of all sorts 

nd kinds at indiscriminate moments, thus interrupt- 

ng every class discussion for a thing which may con 
ce only one or two individuals. (4) Interrupting 
ons to introduce leading citizens, visiting teach- 

( nd othe ») Calling teachers from classes to 
O he office to see the administrator, to talk with 
( of various sorts, to converse with women who 
want help in arranging a special program for their 
ernoon tea or bridge club, ete., ete. (6) Permitting 
esmen to barge into the school and c¢all assemblies 
ors, sometimes seniors and juniors, and now 

ne en the entire high school. These same salesmen 
return later to take more time delivering class rings, 
ins, programs, photographs, and anything else they 
may have for sale. (In one school this year the sales- 
an arrived in the middle of the forenoon with pic- 
tures for seniors and apparently for nearly all other 


puy 
hay 


ils. These were distributed at onee. The pictures 


ypened to be very poor. From that time on, any 


pt at serious schoo] work was futile; pupils con- 
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eregated in small and large groups, the rest of the d 
discussing angrily the way they had been “gypy: 
It is always difficult to see why affairs of that 


cannot be held almost near the close of school.) 
Declaring holidays to welcome publie or chureh d 
nitaries. (8) Scheduling during school hours athlet 
contests which have a school-wide interest. (9) Sen 
ing bands, glee clubs, debating teams, stock-judging 
groups, ete., 
the work of the whole school. (10) Allowing five t 
fifteen minutes for pupils to assemble in their clas 
rooms alter previous recitations have been dismiss‘ 
even though all pupils are in a building where three 
minutes ought to be ample. (11) Permitting repeated 
instances of tardiness on the part of pupils, and so 
(12) Holding up the starting « 
(13) The most 


wasteful of all—permitting clever, unprepared pupils 


indifferent teachers. 
classwork until late-comers arrive. 
to sidetrack attention in the recitation from the top 

under discussion to a current happening or other ap- 
pealing topic. Putting it another way: Probably the 
source of the greatest waste of pupil time in secondary 
schools is the failure on the part of teachers to hold 
pupils to eareful preparation and to a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the topics assigned. ‘The attitude in son. 
schools seems to be that pupils are conferring a favor 
on teachers by attending. Pupils and parents ofte1 
look merely toward the diploma without realizing that 
educational values come only through endeavor and not 
from the diploma handed out at commencement time. 
fact that 


teaching staffs do consider their work seriously and do 


Despite the many administrators and 
try to see that valuable time for pupils and teachers is 
protected, we know there are many schools (the nun 

ber is larger today that at any other time with the pos 


} 


sible exception of the past two years) going easily 


along without seemingly much consideration for the 
value of the one asset which when wasted can never be 
recovered, viz., TIME. 
feel as Barnum said about college students, that pupils 
Wasting time is 


Some schools seem almost to 


do not want their money’s worth. 
foolish enough in college but vastly worse in elemen 
tary and secondary schools. Declare a holiday in high 
school or college and students (?) shout as if they are 
being given something when actually the institution is 
Adults by 
extra effort can make up part of the loss—with chil 
We cannot and 


stealing time for which they have paid. 


dren it is nearly always a total loss. 
dare not gloss over the situation; many schools are 
just not playing fair with innocent, thoughtless chil- 
dren when large amounts of precious time belonging 
to them is filehed for extraneous purposes. Such pur- 
loining, though less visible and less immediate in its 
harmful effects, is none the less stealing and just as 
flagrant as taking part in a “stick-up.” 


} 


on trips of several days, thus interrupting 

















1948 


{nother very real way in which time is being wasted 
kin , t] t 


} ] 


then 


it of members ot boards ol edueation ta 
tenchers as though it belonged to , al 
W hen 


ber uses a teacher for either personal or 


= though teachers were personal servants. 


ra me? 


SO- 





ed official service he is real stealing from ¢} 


en. Many incidents could be cited every vear. Thi 
ter goes back to one from his own experience. The 


retary of the board of edueation asked that he 


books and handle the correspondence tor the 


Wi Ss took several hours each week. The teache r was 


paid for the services, but the secretary Was. In 


pensation, the secretary saw to it that the “book 


cou 
keeper” was excused a certain number of hours eacl 


week from his teaching. The loss in the end was the 


pupils’ loss. Even worse, of course is the interruption 
school activities by hoard members in direct Oppo 
tion to the wishes of teachers and school administra 


merely to satisfy local groups of women or 


ho want to use the pupils, the building, or school 
equipment. 

} 4 
are round oO 


Time studies in business and industry 


be useful in the improvement of working conditions 


nd industrial output. In fact competition is so keen 
hese days that a business firm which does not make 
reful internal studies is apt soon to be outdistanced 


by other businesses. In education, competition is keen 


nly in the field of sports. 


Studies are made there to 
tain the best results from the youth involved: par 


tre ipants are pushed to their limit. In almost all other 


reas of education, time and energy are wasted in 

rge amounts, often without those in administrative 
charge recognizing the avenues of waste. Every school 
di 


ninistrator ought to study his own school schedules 


with his teachers. Definite allotments of time should 
be made for every class or subject or activity which is 
thought to be of worth and for which the school ean 


nd time. After that, only in rare instances should 


interruptions be permitted. Pupil and teacher co-op- 
eration must be secured, and the administration must 
tactfully and firmly make it possible to carry out 
plans previously prepared. 

Probably the greatest harm being done to innocent, 
helpless children is that of gradually giving them the 
notion that education is of so little importance and so 
easily secured that it ean be obtained “on the run.” 
Pupils, parents, taxpayers, and the publie are being 
shortchanged right in front of their eyes, and they are 
seemingly helpless or unconcerned. Even in the face 
“bit old-fashioned,” the 


writer thinks it is high time that schools make every 


of being referred to as a 


legitimate effort to guard for every pupil every minute 
of school time which rightfully belongs to him for his 
study, for his classes, and for other school-planned 
activities. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IS GROWING 
HloMER KEMPFER 


lult and Post-High 


Educati n, Othee of Ki i 


alist for General A School 


ition, Federal 


ADULT edueation is growing 


rapidly in this country ; 
Both 
} 


Snowing an in 


the number of particip mounting fast. 


nts 1s 


lay men and protessional educators “re 


creased interest in it. Junior colleges and higher-edu 


eation institut in the publie eve, but the 


in the period 1s 


PTOWLN OL aadl 


post war 


fully as sper tacular. Meaninetul and reliable national 


statistics on general adult education in publie schools 


» not available, but data from several states show a 


distinet upward trend. 


] 


California enrolled nearly a million adults this past 


year in a very extensive program including lorums 


a wide variety of other recognized activities under 


In 


674,000 in local district programs, with 187,000 more 


and 


school sponsorship. 1946-47 the enrollment was 
in university extension e¢lasses. 

Connecti 1944 
to 1947. 


Maryland, whieh pays 100 per cent of salaries of 


ut had an SO per cent increase from 


} ] rt ] ; 14 . tT 
teachers of adults outside of Baltimore, increased its 


budget from $20,000 in 1946-47 to $50,000 for 1947 
48. 

Massachusetts reported 20,512 enrolled in “part 
time, continuation Americanization, evening, and adult 
1944. Adult civie 
ported 64,711 in 1946-47. 
rd trend is illustrated in Mich- 


schools’! in education alone re 


Streneth of the upw: 


wan. Even though a three ar ¢ x perimental period 


with liberal state aid ended in 1947, an estimated 85 


1] 


per cent of all 


programs started were operated last 


The 1948 


proved $300,000 for local assistance during the eurrent 


year with local support. Legislature ap 
year. 

Both enrollment and the number of adult schools in 
New Jersey have tripled in three years. Two years 
ago adult enrollment was 23,000; last year it was over 


) 


35,000. There were 24 adult schools three years ago, 


18 two years ago, and 75 last year. Significant devel- 
opments include inereasing 1 tercommunity co-opera- 
tion in the establishment of regional adult schools, the 
presentation of more public forums, and the broaden 
ing of programs particularly in larger centers. Three 
major coals have been clarified: the development ot an 
the ot 


atisfaction in living. 


informed citizenry, increasing earning power, 
and the cultivation of more s 


In upstate New York last year all but three ¢1 


+ 


ies 
and 35 villages provided some kind ol adult edueation. 


1 Statisties of State School Systems, 1943-44, p. 31. 
U. S. Office of Education. 








( wo ‘ nve ( ( { 1! 
‘ ( people spe ‘ 
if I ne) ! re 
l ) ‘ tate he ¢ 
‘ ( became hle 
i ntin W ”? n 1 ped from nearly 62,000 
) 1S.000 LOA 17 
1 } State d local prog s have 
espon 0 local need. After war 
‘ ederal vo onal tunds terminated, ther 
e ¢ e influence promoting adult edueation. 
| ( 1 prog! s have grown because ot 
es tre below; adult vant to learn. 
\ ( by the American Institute of Publie 
Opinion (G p Poll) in December, 1944, showed that 
} cent of all adul inted to continue their edu 
n. By July, 1947, this figure had grown to 41 per 
Or ve and spot checks indicate similar 
pread interest, 
e reasons fo1 e growing thirst for more adult 
or n are any Some result from the war, and 
ers emerge from long-term trends. During the war 
dults were engaged in svystematie learning ae 


ties than at any Mueh 
ot is education had specific vocational aims or was 
None the less, 


ly 


‘experienced learning as adults 


other time in our history. 


lated to the war. 


Winning 


on a 


li rger than they ever would have otherwise. 
Chie found out that they could Jearn and began to 

nN new appreciations of the possibilities of eduea 

in their adult lives. 

Reconversion, of course, called for millions of war 
workers to make occupational shifts. Many entered 
ne oceup ons some of which had never before ex- 

ed. Retooling in skills demanded by new jobs con- 
tinue o be a significant part of adult education 

hough, relatively, it has become less important in 


] + 
thie total picture, 


“he jority of adults now are not interested in 
enrollin n vocational or commercial training but 
vant education along liberal arts, professional, and 
crentifle ECs The rapid expansion of the Great 
Books Discussion Program is one bit of evidence that 


reneral cultural training is desired. Surveys show 


that interest is especially high in government and 
] sciences, 


rhree 


steady growth of interest. 


trends aside from war, however, account for 
In the first instance, evi- 
dence is clear that the more edueation a person has, 


the more he wants. As a group, illiterates and others 


ot low edueational level have least interest in lifelong 
likely to 


learning. W ell-edueated people are most 


want to continue their edueation. As our educational 


, interest in adult education is bound to grow. 


level rises 


A second trend is of long standing 


the general 
Bulletin to the Schools, October, 1947, p. 49. 
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quickened tempo ot modern life with its constant = 
accelerating rate of change. Community life and in 
ternational affairs, family relationships and social in 
stitutions, the economic order, and even religion ar 
all changing more rapidly than formerly. Peopl 
move more frequently, change occupations more often, 
travel more, and live faster. More adjustments hay 
to be made. All this ealls for learning. ‘ 
Third, adult education is coming with the genet B! 
expansion of all education. For over one hundred 
years we have been building the administrative and ' 
financial structure tor our public elementary and se ™ 
ondary schools. We have been busy eatching up in 
practice with the theory of universal education for all M 
youth and higher edueation for all able to profit fro: . 
it. As education becomes more universal, there is no ce 
reason, aside from tradition, for systematized learning - 
to stop with the end of youth and every reason for 
it to continue throughout life. i 
What does it mean? The demand for adult educa b 
tion presents a pointed issue to the publie-schoo] ’ 
system. Many adult needs for learning can be served : 
by the publie schools, if the schools will make the F 
necessary changes in organization, approach, and o 
methods of service, and if methods of financing ean be ) 
worked out. Or, especially if the publie schools show p 
limited imagination, other agencies can take over the - 
job, or a big share of it. as 
If the second alternative is aecepted, the public . 
schools run the risk of losing a good share of their 
standing as a prime educational agency of society. tl 
The public-relations values alone of a good program " 
of adult edueation are well worth the effort. The rise " 
of the Latin Grammar School, the academy, and the m 
public high school portrays the emergence of institu- “ 
tions necessary to serve changing educational needs. me 
The CCC and the NYA of the 1930's illustrate the dl 
creation of other institutions outside the public-school 
framework to serve special needs. . 
The signs are encouraging. Increasingly states and It 
local communities are accepting responsibility for the " 
education of adults. In the past three years, eight e 
states and Hawaii have enacted new legislation for the u 
financial support of adult education or have strength- J 
ened old legislation. ” 
Schools which have broken beyond the traditional bi 
evening-school patterns and have built programs more : 
in accord with the edueational needs of adults fre- _ 
quently have multiplied the numbers served several - 
fold. If publie schools should begin to provide all b: 
adults who want to learn with the desired educational ; 
activities, when they want them, at convenient loca- ba 
tions, under competent leadership, more people might tk 
be enrolled in adult activities than there are now chil- al 
dren and youth in elementary and secondary schools. bi 
A few communities have already reached this point. P 
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THE WASHINGTON SEMESTER 


Haroup E. Davis 


American University, Washington, D. C. 


ns and presidents 


Ix 1945 a group of college dea 


van discussing the possibility of giving selective 
ips of college students a more realistic picture ot 
tional affairs through a period of study in Wash- 


neton. Their feeling was that considerable attention 
nd financial assistance was being given to prepa 

on of graduate students in public administration in 
that the 


hich was more fundamentally important in some re 


Washington, but undergraduate 


program, 


was being neglected. Several colleges had ex 


spects, 


perimented with plans for bringing selected groups of 


opse 


tudents to Washington for brief periods of 


vation and interviews with outstanding personages. 
But these programs usually depended upon the initia 
tive of some especially enthusiastic faculty member 
and were expensive to the school and to the students. 
From the standpoint of the college instructor on a 
distant campus the problem of arranging significant 
programs of experience and study in Washington also 
presented serious difficulties. Unfortunately, more 
over, the groups of students which had come to Wash 
ngton in the past had usually been limited to students 
ajoring in political science. 

One consideration which weighed heavily in their 
thinking was the fact that the exceedingly rich cul 
tural and edueational resources of the national capital, 
specialized research libraries, national organizations 
of all types, are so little used by the nation’s univer 
How to make these 


readily available to selected groups of students was, 


sity students. resources more 
therefore, part of the problem. 

Out of these discussions came the idea of a co-opera- 
tive plan, which is called The Washington Semester. 
It is a plan by which the colleges pool their efforts 
and share the expense of giving a group of selected 
students 
their 


students the experience of working with 


from other institutions for one semester of 


junior year in Washington. The program has been 
defined as a joint arrangement of The American Uni 
versity with a number of other colleges to extend the 
resources of Washington to superior junior-year stu 
dents in the fields of political sciences and public 


administration, economics, and international affairs, 
by providing a semester in residence at The American 
University. The object is to give such students direct 


contact with the work of government agencies and 
that of other national and international agencies of 
all sorts which center in the national capital, thus pro 
viding first-hand acquaintance with possible careers in 


publie service, as well as an opportunity to achieve 


a better understanding of the realities of national lift 


The American University offered the use of its f 
ties and agreed to provide on-cthe-seene dire n tor 
the program. 

The first roup of twenty-four second-semester 


juniors was assembled, from Allegheny, Hiram, Obet 
lin, Westn inister, and Wooster Colleges and The 
L947. 


utions 


American University, in the spring semester ot 
The second group of st idents trom these 
Washington. At the bee 


cided to limit the six institutions until 


is now in Inning it was de 
group to these 
some experience had been acquired with the operation 
of the program. 
Com 


This spring, however, the Washing 


ton Semester nittee, which represents the co 
operating institutions, decided to invite another group 


This 


which includes Birmingham-Southern, Dickinson, Lin 


of colleges into the program. second group, 


denwood, and Transylvania colleges and Denison and 
their first 


Several other institutions 


will send 
1948. 


that they wish to 


Hamline universities 


students in the fall of 


group ot 


have indicated join the program, 
if possible. 

Students are selected on a basis roughly equivalent 
to that usually required for honors work. This insures 
a high level of ability and readiness to do independent 


work. 


ieal science. 


Selections are not limited to majors in polit 
There have been majors in English, his 
tory, economics, and sociology as well as in govern 
ment. 

The primary object of the program is to provide 
first-hand and meaningful experiences of the manifold 
official and non 

It is 


graduate program, and every effort is made to avoid 


national and international activities, 
official, which center in Washington. an under 
turning it into an imitation of the graduate programs 
in training for public administration, such as the 
National Institute of Publie Affairs. 

In part the object is achieved through an individual 
project, which each student has detined in consultation 
with his instructors in his home institution, and which 
is further refined after he arrives in Washington. The 
project usually consists of the study of the work of 
some part of a government or nongovernment agency, 
or of some problem, program, or proposed measure 
that 


several 


will bring him into contact with the work of 


ageneies. In connection with these projects 


and with other aspects ol] the program, members of 


Congress, government officials, and other leaders have 


been extremely co-operative. The students’ own en 


thusiasm for what they are doing is : pparently con 
tagious and more than one busy official or Congress 
man has scheduled a fifteen-minute conference and be 
come so interested in the questions raised by students 


that he has prolonged it for an hour or more. 
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fhe prog nelude regular class study as well 
erience in W hington. Two classes are ar- 

espec y tor the W hineton pemester stu 

dent eminar in American Economy and World 
| ‘ ! Planning and Coordinating Seminar 
nized round the tne e, The Processes ot Popular 

L) ! Government. Leading Washington per- 
( iné reque! ] nvited to speak to this see 

ond Seminal rro Ip. Two other classes are selected 
from the regular courses of the School of Social Sei 
ence and Public Affairs, with a view to providing 
yackground for individual projects. These classes 
u ually meet at night so that government employees 
! ittend, and one ot the values which students 
comment on frequently is that of rubbing elbows 


with a large number of government employees in these 


| es. Many of these classes, moreover, are taught 
by specialists from various government agencies. 


During the past winter, after the first group of 


Washington Semester students had returned to their 
home ¢ puses, they were asked to evaluate their ex 
perience ol the Semester. One of the most general 
reactions and one which was at first a little startling 
to some of their faculty advisers, was that things 


eemed a little dull after the excitement of the Wash- 
ngton scene. Answers to further questions, however, 

willy brought out that these students were finding 
their study of national and international topics a great 
deal more meaningful, that they felt much more at 
home in diseussions of political topies, especially, and 
that their attitude toward their studies, on the whole, 
had greatly matured. 

One student wrote: “The work of the Washington 
Semester focused into a dynamie picture the theory 
and book learning of college and the experiences of 
army service. The opportunities and resources for 
individual research were limitless. My own work in 
the controversial Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs in the State Department showed 

e that government is not an impersonal, mechanical 
thing, but that it consists of very many people like 
nvself to whom “governing” is the means of making 


living, and that the vast substance of the government 


lies in the deep shadow of newsworthy bodies and 


personalities such as Congress and the top-rung policy 
makers,’ 

\ girl from Oberlin who felt that the value of 
ndependent study in the Washington environment 
was particularly great, wrote that the Washington 
experience had aided more in her maturity than any 
“Not only the con- 


taets we made with government and academie cireles 


other one experience in her life. 


but the contacts we made amone other members of 


the Semester were valuable. Since | have returned 


to Oberlin, I have been much more interested in publie 


affairs, in campus polities, in economic and govern 
mental problems of the nation, and feel more qualified 
to be an intelligent voter and citizen.” 

The Washington Semester program does not tak 
students “away trom” their own colleges. Each pal 
ticipating college has made the Washington Semester 
an integral part of its own edueational progra: 
Students continue to be enrolled in their home inst 
tutions, and pay their tuition there—even dormitory 
rentals. In fact the junior year was selected in part 
with an eye to the advantage to be gained by having 
students come back to their home colleges as seniors 
after the semester in Washington. 

The colleges, in turn, send one of their instructors 
to assist in directing the program, so that it provides 
Washington experience for social studies staff men 
bers as well. Since each institution’s turn comes only 
every five or six years, the financial burden is not 
heavy. 

The Washington Semester Program is, therefore, 
not just an interesting experiment in realistie edu 
cation for citizenship in higher edueation, but an 
equally interesting experiment in the co-operation ot 
higher institutions in the solution of an important 


educational problem. 


THE UNIVERSAL ENGLISH PROGRAM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 


Minton MILLHAUSER 


Univers ity of Bridge port 


A Universat English program, in operation at the 
University of Bridgeport during the current academic 
year, has so far proved pedagogiecally effective and 
administratively feasible. The object of Universal 
English is to translate learned writing skills into per 
manent habits. The complaint that “college graduates 
cannot even write their native tongue correctly” has 
become tediously familiar to American educators. In 
addition to inferior individuals, average students who 
have performed satisfactorily in prescribed composi- 
tion courses are disappointing the professional and 
business worlds. This is confirmed by the frequency 
with which it is discovered that a student who has 
done average or superior work in freshman composi- 
tion shortly thereafter presents unsatisfactory reports 
in his early eleetives. It is evident that a composition 
course may be taught rigorously and learned well, and 
yet prove finally ineffective on the student’s general 
performance, once the pressure of course require- 
ments has been removed. The course has imparted 
the fundamentals, but it has not rendered them 
habitual. 

To remedy this situation, the Universal English 


program demands simply that a student write cor 
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tly whenever he writes at all, throughout his four 
s of college, on pain of having his work entirely 
egarded. The core of the program is the manda- 
unqualified, and administratively co-ordinated 
isal of every instructor on the campus to accept 
hadly written paper from any student. Un- 
factory papers are not penalized by reduction ot 
ide or corrected for revision. They are simply 
el ised and the student in obliged to locate his erro Bs 
rite the paper, and submit it again in acceptable 
| before the paper is acknowledged at all. 
This sounds drastically severe; actually it is not. 
tandards are relaxed slightly for freshmen, who are 


Vi 


| receiving instruction in composition. Some 


nlency is permitted toward errors of spelling and 


inctuation, and somewhat more toward poor pen- 


anship, when work has been performed in class 


nder pressure of time. Examinations, which can 


irdly be returned to be done over at leisure, are ac- 


»ted, if they are legible and show a reasonable ef- 


nt. It is only on papers prepared carefully, with 
full access to reference works, and by upperclassmen, 


But more important is the fact that most of the stu- 


+ 


dents who write unsatisfactorily do so because ot 


negligence rather than ignorance. They have, of 


course, been warned that the program will operate, 
and the warning itself is usually sufficient to produce 
The first few 


+ 


papers to be refused have an even more salutary ef- 


marked improvement in their work. 


feet, not only on the individuals directly involved, but 
Already the sys- 
tem has been justified by the fact that the general 


on the attitude of their classmates. 


class level of performance, without any additional in- 
struction, has been markedly raised. 

For students who are genuinely ignorant of correct 
practice there must, of course, be special aids, though 
the real question is how they managed to pass the 
freshman composition course without acquiring the 
appropriate skills. Their needs are met at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport by an informal clinie operated 
by a member of the English department. Students 
report here voluntarily, or are directed to attend. 
Some receive only ten minutes’ or an hour’s instrue- 
tion; others reappear regularly for a course of in- 
dividual lessons. (In some instances a student is re 
admitted to freshman English or even to our noncredit 


Mnglish A.) 


gram does not depend on the clinic, which is seldom 


But the successful operation of the pro- 


visited by more than ten or a dozen students in a 
eek. Rigorous training in fundamentals, motivated 
strongly by the student’s own knowledge that high 
tandards will be imposed on him consistently for 
four years, largely eliminates the need of an intensive 


remedial program. 
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It is too early yet to predict what the effeet of the 
t 


prolonged operation ol his discipline will be on the 


individual student. It eannot fail, however, to be 


beneficial, and to be more beneticial than a one 
semester remedial course. Such a course. bv its 


selective nature, fails to reach many students who 
require It; by its short duration it fails to establish 
habits securely in those whom it does reach. It is 
theretore useful primarily to those few individuals 
who suffer from limited weaknesses of a type to be 
But the 


are slack in their 


remedied by rote learning or intensive drill. 
majority of our American students 
writing habits not through ignoranee of speeifie rules 
but through carelessness, fostered by an environment 
which is markedly eareless of its own habits of ex 
pression and indifferent to others’. 

The Universal English program immerses the stu 
dent tor some years in an environment in which such 
matters are taken much more seriously, and laxity is 
corrected rather than merely penalized. Thus, some 


social value, as well as the individual values con 
tributed by the student’s pride and vocational ambi 
tion, may come to be attached to correct writing. In 
any ease, if really careful writing is continued at all 
consistently by an intelligent student during four in 
tellectually formative years, there is good reason to 
expect it to harden into a habit; and habitual good 
writing can continue indefinitely beeause it no longer 
requires a conscious effort or the deliberate selection 
of a level of expression. Such at least is the hope and 
the objective of Universal English. 

Administratively, the Universal English program 


Its chief 


demand is on the English department, which is obliged 


is exceedingly simple to install and operate. 


to conduct its freshman composition courses not only 
intensively but quite uniformly, with considerable em 
phasis on fundamentals, and preferably in constant 
consultation with other departments concerning stand 
ards and results. Beyond that, a clinic must be es 
tablished; and an English instruetor should be desig 
nated as a sort of liaison officer between his department 
and the rest of the faculty, to make certain that the 


program is operating satisfactorily. At the Univer 


sity of Bridgeport, with a day session registration of 
1300, one third of a normal teaching program tor one 
instructor has proved adequate for both the laison 
work and the clinic. The liaison work is not heavy; 
it is largely a matter of scanning sampie class sets of 
reports and examinations, collecting and transmitting 
ng in informal conversations 


suggestions, and engag 


with members of every department. 

There is little or no probler of faculty co operation. 
Instruetors in general are enthusiastie about a pro 
? 


gram which promises to lighten their own burden of 


illiterate and illegible reports, as well as to benefit the 
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The American Political 
Who Made It. Pp. xi+3784+x 
501 Madison Ave., New York 


Founding Fathers and ending 
t's administration, this new inter 
insight into the careers of | 


ay be Mustrarp, Mary I. Library ABC’s. Pp. ix+83. Long 
mans Green and Company, 215 Victoria St., Toront 
1948, $1.50, 

A guide prepared for young people to aid them in 

to use the facilities of the library as well as to appre¢ 


been kept 


at best 


SutTron, ALBERT A. Design and Makeup of the Ne 
paper. Pp. xiv+483. Prentice-Hall. 1948. $5.75, 
Conveys important information covering the basic 
lems in newspaper makeup. May be used as a text 
in college and university courses in journalism, 


Things to Consider in Planning Educational Plants. 
13. American Council on Education. 1948. 
Prepared by the Committee on Educational Buildings and 
Equipment, T. C. Holy, chairman, 








WHYTE, LANCELOT LAW. Everyman Looks Forward. 
Pp. xi+78. Henry Holt. 1948. $2.00. 
Describes an attitude that must be developed to establish 
a world order within the next twenty years. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
a ee receive their tuition and other fees in 
ntice-Hall, New full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 





A descriptive brochure will be sent 


The Hughes Teachers Agency 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois request. 





Dignified, Professional, 


Efficient Service. 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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